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The National Insurance Bill had been introduced by Lloyd
George while the Parliament Bill was still in the commons*
But only after the latter had been made law was time found
in an autumn session to push the former through parliament.
It was a vast contributory scheme to insure the whole working
population against sickness, and certain sections of it against
unemployment; modelled on the working of the German Law of
1889, in that compulsory contributions were collected from
employers and employed by means of stamped cards (a device
till then untried in England); but differing, in that the great
English friendly societies, which had covered much of the less
difficult ground on a voluntary basis, were, with the trade
unions, brought in as 'approved societies' to administer the
money benefits for their members. More is said elsewhere about
its bearings on the organization of national welfare.1 Here we
only record the politics of its passage. It was bitterly opposed
by the unionists, and, but for the change wrought by the Parlia-
ment Act, would certainly, like all the main liberal measures
preceding it since 1905, have been killed by the house of lords.
The immediate practical result of the lords* defeat was, not
merely that any bill could be carried against them under certain
conditions in three sessions, but that a great measure of national
utility like this was enacted in a single session, whereas previously
it could never have been enacted at all. Unable to destroy it in
parliament, the opposition tried hard to wreck it in the country
by furiously fomenting every popular prejudice or professional
alarm which so vast a scheme was bound to encounter. Duchesses
visited the Albert Hall to exhort the public not to 'lick stamps9;
mistresses organized domestic servants in the same crusade;
wage-earners of every kind were urged to resist the deductions
from their wages as a monstrous oppression by the government.
In addition, it was sought to make political capital out of the
anxieties of the doctors, whose livelihoods were bound to be
greatly affected, one way or the other, and without whose co-
operation the act could not possibly be worked.
All these manoeuvres eventually failed; but they helped to
debase the currency of politics. The conservatives slid a stage
farther down the perilous slope of 'direct action3 and refusal to
be bound by the rules of constitutional politics, on which they
had been unnaturally launched by the lords* rejection of the
1 Below, pp. 519-20.